BY PETER Matz 


* ttook me almost a month to 
get that shot, what with the 
passersby staring at me,” he 
said, laughing, “but it’s one 
of my favourites.” 
* When Mark Leslie was di- 
agnosed with AIDS in August 1991, 
he decided to quit working as a trans- 
lator, and concentrate on document- 
ing his own decline with his camera. 
His work received immediate 
praise, and a jury of 13 Fine Arts 
faculty, including his Photography 
professor, Penny Cousineau, gave 
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Mark Leslie called this photo his “Calvin Klein ad.” 


him top honours in a year-end evalu- 
ation of student projects. 

For Cousineau, Leslie’s work fol- 
lows a classic motif: exploring his 
steady descent into hell, confronting 
and rediscovering himself, then find- 
ing thestrength to rise above humili- 
ation, frustration and his family’s 
rejection. 

Cousineau encouraged Leslie to 
have his photos exhibited and con- 
tinue his work. When his money ran 
out and the project became too ardu- 
ous for his declining health, Cousi- 
neau got him a special projects grant 
of $2,600 from the University to pub- 
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lish his photographs and daily jour- 
nal as a book, called Dying With 
AIDS/ Living With AIDS. 

Others helped, too, including the 
publisher, Concordia English profes- 
sor Endre Farkas (The Muses Press), 
Canon Inc., and Photography stu- 
dents. 


Cool welcome 


The book consists of 26 8-by-10- 
inch photographs and 35 panels of 
handwritten text, describing Leslie’s 
trip to his hometown of Red Deer, 
Alberta, where he was coolly received 
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by his alcoholic parents and an indif- 
ferent sibling. He also wrote about 
friends with AIDS, and his painful 
sojourn in Miami, the only place 
where he could get a drug to treat his 
rare form of tuberculosis. 

Leslie's work was selected for Art 
About AIDS, ashow which originated 
in New York and ran last winter at the 
Musée d'Art Contemporain. 

He died on November 24, 1992, 
towards the end of the show. The cu- 
rator, saying that Leslie’s work had 
given special meaning to the exhibit, 
allowed the memorial service to be 
held in the museum. 
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One of the city’s most-visited art spaces 


New Ellen Gallery gets rave reviews 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


new home in the J.W. 
McConnell Building, 
thanks to one of Mon- 
tréal’s most philan- 
thropic couples. More than 200 
guests attended the inauguration of 
the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gal- 
lery in October. 


The Ellens have had a long and 
lively interest in the visual arts and in 
Concordia. In 1990, their generosity 
launched the Art Acquisition Endow- 
ment Fund. 


Country’s finest 


The gallery, founded 30 years ago, 
has the country’s finest University- 
owned collection of Canadian mod- 
ern and contemporary art. The 
inaugural exhibit, “A Decade of Col- 
lecting: A Selection of Recent Acqui- 
sitions,” was a stunning showcase of 
that collection. 


Credit for the success of the gallery 
is due to the work and taste of Sandra 


Paikowsky, curator for the past 11 
years. Currently on sabbatical, she is 
being replaced by Acting Curator 
Karen Antaki. 

In a recent review in 7he Gazette, 


Personal tribute wins praise 


Oscars and Genies abound 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


oyce Borenstein’s idea for a tribute to 
her artist father was repeatedly 
turned down by producers (“too per- 
sonal”), but when she finally got it 
made, it won 18 awards and a 1993 
Academy Award nomination for Best 
Short Documentary. 

The Colours of my Father: A Por- 


trait of Sam Borenstein combines 


documentary footage with anima- 
tion. The 29-minute film was also 
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Enigmatic and elegant: Three works from the Canada Council Art 


critic Ann Duncan said: “The biggest 
surprise of all is that this small, feisty, 
perennially cash-strapped gallery 
has managed to put together such a 
consistently solid collection. 


named Best Short Documentary at 
the 1991 Genie Awards. Borenstein 
has taught animation at Concordia 
for 12 years. 

Cinema Professor Wendy Tilby 
came home empty-handed from last 
year’s Oscar ceremonies, but she won 
Canada’s equivalent, a Genie. 

Her 10-minute animated short, 
Strings, took four years to make at 


Bank were shown to great advantage in the new Leonard 
and Bina Ellen Art Gallery in Concordia’s J.W. McConnell Building. They are, left to right: untitled, 1987, Dominique Blain; 
Paysage avec monument, 1991, Claude Mongrain; and L’Apprentissage, 1985, Céline Baril. The show, called “Contemporary 
Montréal Sculpture and Installation from the Art Bank: A 20th Century Celebration,” ran from November 17 to December 5. 
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“But that seems typical of this gal- 
lery, which has become one of the 
city’s best-used, most attended exhi- 
bition centres, after the Montréal Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts.” 


the National Film Board. She ma- 
nipulates oil paint on glass, and 
shoots frame by frame.The story 
hints at a piquant romance between 
two neighbouring apartment-dwell- 
ers, launched by a leaky bathtub. 
Tilby faced stiff competition in the 
Genie race. Among her fellow nomi- 
nees were Cinema Professor Chris 
Hinton, whose Black/ly was also 
nominated for a 1992 Oscar. 
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Concordia professor interprets political turmoil in many media 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 


“I wanted to show 
that the country is 
incredibly beautiful, 
and that the people 
have a real pride in 
their weaving. 

I also wanted to 
show something about 
the politics of the 
country, since that 
has affected 


the weaving." 


hen Associate Dean Kathryn Lipke 
directed a video about the Maya 
weavers of the Guatemalan high- 
lands, she went into training. Hiking 
between mountain villages was pref- 
erable to driving on a treacherously 
narrow 1,000-year-old road. 


Guatemala has a long history of 
textile-making. Each village has its 
own trademark design, and girls 
learn to weave at five or six. The 
weaving is done on backstrap looms. 
The warp threads are tied to a porch 
or tree, and the weaver controls the 
tension with a strap around her hips. 

In recent years, political turmoil 
has played havoc with traditional vil- 
lage life. The price of yarn has risen, 
forcing many to switch from natural 
fibres to synthetics. 

In 1988, Cause Canada, which is 
trying to organize weaving co-opera- 
tives, invited Lipke to Guatemala, 
and she “got hooked on the people 
and the country.” 


A grant from Concordia’s Faculty 
Research Development Programme 
has enabled her to make the video, 
together with producer John McKay, 
a teacher at Champlain Regional 
College, and consultant Annamma 
Joy, aConcordia Marketing Professor. 

The 28-minute video is called 
Daughters of Ixchel: Maya Threads 
of Change. Ixchel is the ancient 
Maya goddess of weaving. 

“T wanted to show that the country 
is incredibly beautiful, and that the 
people have a real pride in their 
weaving,” said Lipke, who studied 
textiles at the University of California 
at Berkeley. “I also wanted to show 
something about the politics of the 
country, since that has affected the 
weaving." 

The video has been shown several 
times, at the Textile Society of Amer- 
ica’s Biennial Symposium in Seattle, 


and at an International Conference 
on Marketing and Development in 
Costa Rica. 

Lipke’s own art is all about illu- 
sion: objects that look sturdy but are 
frail, a sculpture that is balanced 
when logic says it should topple over, 


_ works made of paper that look like 


oxidized steel. 

She uses paper she makes herself, 
adding clay and pigments and over- 
laying drawings and photographic 
images. 

“T feel paper is the only material 
that I can use to express adequately 
what I want to say.” She has been 
experimenting with paper for 17 
years. 

During a recent sabbatical leave, 
Lipke went to symposiums in Mexico 


Weaving the threads of change 
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and Finland. She worked there beside 
other artists, while tourists watched. 


In Mexico, she made a nine-foot 
high steel pyramid broken into two 
halves, jagged edges facing each 
other, to symbolize the break in his- 
tory for the Mayan people when the 
Europeans arrived. 


In Finland, she produced a work 
titled Equilibrium. A 10-foot plank 
of rough wood balances on a wooden 
pyramid. A large rock sits on one end, 
but the plank remains horizontal. 
The secret: Lipke hollowed out the 
plank’s other end and pounded in a 
lead weight. 


“This symbolizes the precarious- 
ness of the Eastern European situ- 
ation,” she said. 
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Roy Bonin appointed 
Director of Libraries 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia University has a new Di- 
rector of Libraries, Kenneth Roy 
Bonin. 


He comes to Concordia full of en- 
thusiasm and eminently suited to his 
post, which had been vacant since Al 
Mate retired in June 1990. 


A Franco-Manitoban, Bonin 
taught school in that province for 
several years before becoming a li- 
brarian. He has graduate degrees in 
European history (from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta), library administra- 
tion (from Drexel University, in 
Philadelphia), and university ad- 
ministration (from the University of 
Toronto). 


He is currently a research associate 


of the Centre for Higher Education - 


Research and Development at the 
University of Manitoba. He was 
named in July as a representative to 
the National Consortium of Scien- 
tific and Educational Societies, and 
he has been secretary-treasurer of the 
Société canadienne pour | étude de 
lenseignement supérieur since 
1988. 
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Bonin has worked in a variety of 
public and library settings in a still 
young career: deputy department di- 
rector of the 21-branch Winnipeg 
Public Library, assistant director for 
administrative services of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba library and associate 
librarian at the University of Toronto. 


Oversaw new library 


He comes to Concordia from Uni- 
versité Laurentienne/Laurentian 
University in Sudbury, Ont., where he 
oversaw the building of a new library, 
an all-absorbing five-year task. He 
has spent the past year on sabbatical 
from Laurentian, finishing his doc- 
torate on the public financing of 
post-secondary education. 


Aptly for Concordia, which is just 
beginning to automate its collection, 
he has managed automated library 
systems as long ago as the late 1970s, 
in Winnipeg. 


Bonin started his five-year ap- 
pointment on January 1. He takes 
over the reins from Acting Director 
Irene Sendek, who continues as As- 
sistant Director. 
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La Presse paid tribute to Plerre-Paul 
Savole (Contemporary Dance), who 
conceived and praduced an ambitious 
work called Z ombre dun doute tor Mon- 
tréal’s Agora Danse in June. The piece 
dealt with no less than the history of 
humanity, and involved 37 participants, 
including a choir, It was described as °a 
trip through time, tinged with fantasy.” 

Loulse MckKissick graduated from 
Concordia with a BFA, major in Studio 
Art. Last fall her work was out in the 
streets of her home town, Thunder Bay. 
MckKissick won a $7,500 grant from the 
Ontario Arts Council to put some eye- 
interest into the bus shelters of the 
northern Ontario city. Exercising her 
strong working-class sensibility, 


‘McKissick also did a street performance 


last year which was inspired by the clos- 
ing of a nearby paper mill. 

Vandals recently made off with the head 
of Sir John A. Macdonald. The statue of 
Canada’s first prime minister stands 
{still headless) in Dorchester Square in 
downtown Montréal. Frangols Clou- 
tier, who works in the basement foun- 
dry of the Visual Arts Building, was 
asked by CBC's Radio Noon whether a 
new head could be fashioned and af- 
fixed to Sir John’s bronze body. He pro- 
vided listeners with a fascinating 
glimpse into his work as a sculpture 
technician, bridging art and metallurgy. 
Reesa Greenberg (At History) thinks 
that Western art museums are dragging 
their feet when it comes to bringing their 
product to the people, such as shopping 
mails. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
have long put on art exhibitions in de- 
partment stores. She was one of many 
speakers who denounced our timidity 
toward high culture at the world's largest 
conference of museum professionals 
held in Montréal in September. 
Graham Metson, who teaches in Fine 
Arts, had a show called “Immolation” at 
the Beaverbrook Art Gallery in Frederic- 
ton, N.B. It was highly praised by the St. 
John Evening Times-Globe, which 
called him “an international painter of 
substance ... His technical skill is bril- 
fiant, but it is his creative imagination 
that moves you." Metson’s work reflects 
current society through metaphorical al- 
fusions inspired by Carlos Fuentes’s 
novel, Terra Nostra, 
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A Message from the Dean: 


Snapshot of the Faculty, 
both pees and detail 


“> tis a pleasure once again to 
__ greet friends and supporters 
of the Faculty of Fine Arts 
through the medium of 7he 
Affiliate. 
eeetses We have been very busy 
over the past academic year with the 
long and exacting process of aca- 
demic appraisal. This is an evalu- 
ation both of the Faculty as a whole, 
and of each of our 10 constituent 
departments. Think of it as a photo- 
graph of the Faculty, in which we can 
discern both detail and the broad 
sweep of the landscape. 

This process, which begins with 
self-appraisal and moves through 
various stages of examination by 
people both within and outside of the 
University, tells us what we are doing 
that we don’t wish to do, what we 
want to do better, and what we should 
do in the future. 


Self-determination 


Several trends are becoming clear. 
First, the Faculty wants more than 
ever to participate actively in the de- 
termination of its own goals. Fine 
Arts is quite unique as an academic 
pursuit, and it is important that it not 
be swamped by the increasing (and 
often quite necessary) bureaucrati- 
zation of the modern university. 

Second, the Faculty is beginning to 
question its own internal structure. A 
generation ago, the Faculty was con- 
cerned with developing and consoli- 
dating its departments. That job has 
been largely done, and we are proud 
of the departments’ richness and self- 
confidence. 

However, we see disciplinary barri- 
ers dropping everywhere in the artis- 
tic world. We think it is time that this 


Dean Robert Parker 


phenomenon was reflected within 
the Faculty, and that we accorded 
interdisciplinary studies much 
higher status. 


I think you would be deeply im- 
pressed by the students in our Faculty 
these days. To my mind, they are 
more articulate, more sophisticated 
and more serious than their prede- 
cessors. They deserve the best we can 
give them, not only the best training 
and facilities to prepare them for a 
lifetime of creativity, but an environ- 
ment that fosters a strong and lasting 
sense of mutual respect. 


In this spirit, we continue to build 
on the remarkable reputation we 
have earned as the largest and best 
Faculty of Fine Arts in Canada. 
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Fine Arts is quite 
unique as an 
academic pursuit, 
and it is important 
that it not be 
swamped by the 
increasing (and often 
quite necessary) 
bureaucratization of 


the modern university. 
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Twelve new scholarships and bursaries 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Generous support from a growing 
number of donors has enabled the 
Faculty to create six Fine Arts Devel- 
opment Scholarships. Each has a 
value of $1,000, and will be given 
annually to full-time undergradu- 
ates with a minimum of 24 credits, 
based on academic achievement. 

In addition, six new Fine Arts De- 
velopment Bursaries of $1,000 each 
will be awarded, based on financial 
need and academic standing. 

The Fine Arts Development Com- 
mittee includes Dean Robert Parker, 
Tom Berry (Fine Arts Alumni), Paul 
Gregory (Fine Arts staff), Elizabeth 
Langley and Andrea Wollensak (fac- 
ulty), and Shan Impey and Sylvie 
Battisti (University Advancement Of- 
fice). 


The Faculty sincerely thanks do- 
nors for this much-needed support. 


James Saya Memorial 
Bursary Fund 


Elizabeth Langley, Chair of Dance, 
celebrated her 60th birthday and 
40th teaching anniversary on Easter 
weekend with a reunion of her past 
and present dance students from 
across Canada. 

Asaresultof this happy event, $500 
in gifts were added to the memorial 
bursary fund established in 1990 by 
family and colleagues of the late Pro- 
fessor James Saya. 


Sean Wall Scholarship 


The family of the late Sean Wall 
were present at Concordia’s Under- 


Thanks to our 
leading supporters 


graduate Scholarships Induction 
Ceremony on October 1, when the 
scholarship established in his mem- 
ory was presented for the first time. 
Cinema Professor Mario Falsetto re- 
membered Sean as “sweetly gener- 


ous, genuinely curious and much 
loved.” The award will be presented 
annually to a student who shows 
great promise in the first year of Cin- 
ema studies, as Sean did. 


Twentieth-century 
urban aboriginal 


BY Pui Moscovitcu 


Veran Pardeahtan has won several 
scholarships and crowned his aca- 
demic career with an Outstanding 
Student Award from the University’s 
Alumni Association. 

He had aspecial challenge to over- 
come — illiteracy. Soon after enter- 
ing the Art Education programme in 
1989, he started failing. 

Diagnosed as a severe dyslexic, he 
turned to Services for Disabled Stu- 
dents, and hasn’t looked back. 

Pardeahtan has high praise for the 
Concordia peer counsellors who have 
helped him. “There's not one student 
here who's said no to me,” he said. 
He gives something back, co-facili- 
tating an academic support group for 
students with learning disabilities. 

Son of a Russian-Canadian 
mother and Apache father, 
Pardeahtan grew up in southeastern 
Arizona. He ran ceramics studios in 
Québec, Alberta and Arizona and 
served five years in the Canadian 


Veran Pardeahtan 
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Armed Forces. The discipline he 
learned in the military helps him get 
things done. 

In the last three years his multi- 
media work has been shown in 14 
solo and group exhibitions in Can- 
ada, the United States, Mexico and 
Europe, and he was featured in a 
recent touring exhibit of contempo- 
rary native visual arts sponsored by 
Syncrude Canada. 

Afeature article about him in 7he 
Gazette was reprinted in newspapers 
across Canada. 


The Affiliate, for supporters of the University's four Faculties, is published by 
the Faculty in association with the Office of University Advancement and the 


Faculty Associates and members of the Deans’ Circle and the Governors’ Circle 
were guests at a reception on April 22 to acknowledge their strong support for the 
University through the Annual Giving Programme. Following cocktails, they en- 
joyed a Theatre students’ production of Life’s a Dream, by the 17th-century 
playwright Pedro Calder6n de la Barca. Left to right, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Quinlan 
(Deans’ Circle), Rector Patrick Kenniff, Mrs. Edith Low-Beer (Rector’s Circle) and 
Dean of Fine Arts Robert Parker. 
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Public Relations Department. 
The Faculty Affiliation Programme at Concordia University is a vehicle for 
recognition of important donors to the Annual Giving Programme. Different 


activities are planned for Faculty Supporters (donors of $100 or more per year), Faculty Associates 
(donors of $250 or more per year), and members of the Dean's Circle (donors of $500 or more per year) 
all of whom will receive The Affiliate on a regular basis. 
Results of the Annual Giving Programme will be published in the Concordia University Magazine. 
For further information, call the Office of University Advancement (514) 848-4856. 


